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(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology, 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons interested in entomology. 


MEETINGS 


The Society’s meetings are held at the ‘Discovery Centre', Lower Ground Floor, Museum Victoria, Carlton 
Gardens, Melway reference Map 43 K5 at 8 p.m. on the third Tuesday of even months, with the exception of 
the December meeting which is held on the second Tuesday. Lectures by guest speakers or members are a 
feature of many meetings at which there is ample opportunity for informal discussion between members with 
similar interests. Forums arc also conducted by members on their own particular interest so that others may 
participate in discussions. 
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Cover design by Alan Hyman. 

Cover illustration: The pale Sun Moth, Synemon selene Klug, is an endangered species restricted to perennial 
grassland dominated by Aiistrodanthonia in Western Victoria. It is now extinct in SA, and was presumed extinct 
in Vic. until its rediscovery, in February 1991, by the late Frank Noelker and Fabian Douglas. The Victorian 
Populations are parthenogenetic with all specimens comprising females, a most unusual trait in the Castniidae. 
Illustration by Michael F. Braby. 





Notes from the Entomological Society of Victoria excursion to the 
Melbourne Zoo Butterfly House 13“' October 2007 


Present: Jill Williams, Viv Curie, Peter Williams, Jan Cookson, Geoff Weekes, Laurie Cookson, 
Danielle Nevard, Peter Marriott, Patrick Honan, Margaret Endersby, Ian Endersby, Daniel 
Dobrosak, Emily Durant, Margaret Kesavan, David Stewart, Marla Searle 

This year's excursion was a trip to the ever popular Butterfly House at the Melbourne Zoo. Our host 
was a recently dc-bearded Patrick Honan. 

Patrick started our tour in the Butterfly House flight area. Explaining some of the different types of 
butterflies contained within here and highlighting that they didn't always have all the same species 
in there. 

He also told us of some studies carried out over a period of 12 months, on a 30 minute basis, 
recording what was flying within the butterfly house and when. 

Their results seem to indicate that they were most active in the mornings and evenings, with a lull at 
about 12 midday. They have installed mercury vapour lamps to assist with the lower light levels at 
either end of the day during the winter months but that these seem to be only partially effective. 

Patrick explained how some species are territorial and the different flight patterns, explaining and 
showing the different butterfly behaviours within the flight area. 

It was interesting to discover that most of the plants were for decoration and not foodplants for the 
butterflies. This obviously makes it aesthetically pleasing to the paying customer and stops the 
butterflies from breeding out of control and decimating the display. Tliey have natural pest control 
within the flight area, which indeed includes a species of bird for certain pests. 

Some pests are a little more difficult to control. The resident 'Pavement Ants' {Tetramorium 
hicarinatum) have a particular liking for butterfly eggs. Tire larval foodplants that are within the flight 
area for strictly controlled breeding of the various species have had to be mounted on greased poles, 
with the plant pots sitting above a reservoir of water. Tlic water has to be kept clean otherwise a film 
forms over the surface allowing the ants access to the eggs. That said, some of the ants have learnt to 
swim anyway. Tine fight continues ... 

We departed the flight area & outside observed the shade houses. Tliese currently contain breeding 
programs for the Eltham Copper Butterfly and the Golden Sun Moth, with varying success rates. 
Patrick explained that one of the objectives for the Zoo is to breed endangered species, not necessarily 
to prevent them from becoming extinct in the first place, but to learn how to breed them should the 
need arise that a more vigorous breeding program is required later on - and thus in order then to 
prevent them from becoming extinct. 

Patrick highlighted that Zoos within Australia are the most frequented in the world. Of those, 
Melbourne Zoo is the most popular, and the Butterfly House is within the top 2 attractions of the 
Zoo. Something Patrick reminds the Zoo Management off on a frequent basis. 
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Patrick also managed to lay on a fantastic Peacock (Pavo cristatus) display. 

Well, it is spring!! 

From here we went into the breeding house where Patrick went into more detail with the various 
species of insect being bred here. This varies from Spiny Stick Insect {Extatosonm liaratum). 
Peppermint Sticks (Megacrania bnlesii), Giant Mantids {Heirodiila majiscula) to numerous caterpillars 
from various species including the Orchard Butterfly (Papilio aegeus), Ulysses (Papilio Ulysses), Cairns 
Birdwing (Omilhopiera priamus). Common Crow {Eiiploea core coriima) etc. And of course, the active 
breeding program for Drosophila. 

Patrick showed the defensive mechanisms on the Orchard and Birdwing Butterfly caterpillars, and 
also the defensive spray on the Peppermint Stick Insects, also being bred here. 

Disease is always a problem in captive breeding environments. Patrick explained how successful 
they had been with the various species. Some species (such as the Ulysses) are particularly prone to 
disease requiring extensive staffing, man-hours and sterile conditions to successfully breed them. 
Melbourne Zoo does not have such dedicated manpower required, but the Kuranda Butterfly house 
does and is successfully rearing them. 

Patrick went into detail of some of the difficulties faced with the nurseries actually having to find 
different solutions to growing the plants for the larvae to feed on whilst keeping other pests at bay. 

Then we then visited Patrick's lab where Patrick showed us around some of the other species (bird 
eating spiders (Selcjiocosmia sp.), Giant Burrowing Cockroaches (Macropancstliia rhhwceros), Spiny 
Stick Insects, and a White Kneed (biting) Cricket (Pcnalva sp.) etc). 

Patrick went into more detail of how the Zoo is developing different types of display to make 
exhibiting these species more accessible to the general public. Particularly those that are nocturnal or 
like to bury themselves! 

Patrick then gave us an overview of the history of the Lord Howe Island stick insect (Dnjococelus 
australis). Patrick explained how a rat infestation had eradicated them from the island and a chance 
discovery had found them on a nearby island - Balls Pyramid. Balls Pyramid, said to be the world's 
tallest rock monolith, had a single group of melaleuca plants clinging to the rocks with a handful of 
the species using the bush not only for food but shelter too. After a long drawn out and arduous 
bureaucratic battle, the Zoo was able to obtain a single pair from this island, with another pair from 
the same expedition going to a private collector in NSW. Patrick described the battle in the coming 
weeks to breed from this single pair, which almost ended quite suddenly when the female became 
sick. Patrick was able to nurse this single female back to health securing a number of fertile eggs 
which have now formed the basis of the current breeding program. 

"Frass Happens" The breeding program itself has had its fair share of challenges, ranging from 
genetic diversity to trying different species of hostplant. Given the insect has been found on small 
islands surrounded by the sea, a more salty environment has yet to be tried. 

Patrick then took us to see the Lord Howe Island Stick Insects and the breeding program. 
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The Troop: 



Jill Williams, Vivienne Curie, Peter Williams, Jan Cookson, Geoff Weekes, Laurie Cookson, Danielle 
Nevard, Peter Marriott, Patrick Honan, Margaret Endersby, Ian Endersby, Daniel Dobrosak, Emily 
Durant, Margaret Kesavan, David Stewart, Marla Searle 


From here we concluded the visit. We would like to thank Patrick for his generosity, for his time and 
patience in enabling us to see his work, the work of the Zoo, and for making this a thoroughly 
enjoyable excursion. 
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Minutes of the Council Meeting 20*'' November 2007 

Present: P. Carwardine, S. Curie, I. Endersby, P. Marriott, D. Dobrosak 

Apologies: D. Stewart, P. Lillywhite, K. Walker 

Minutes: Minutes of the Council Meeting [Vic.Ent. 37(5): 67] were accepted. 1. Endersby, P. Marriott. 
Correspondence: 

■ Kin Kin Creek Sawfly. Received information regarding the unidentified larvae of what was 
potentially identified to be a new species of primitive motli. Unfortunately, after further 
studies, this has turned out to be a species of Sawfly from the Kin Kin Creek region. 

Further details of this correspondence can be obtained from the Secretary. 

■ The society has received the latest Australian Journal of Entomology 46(4), 2007 and 
Myrmecia 43(4) November 2007. 

• Correspondence received: Science Talent Search: Notification of Ent Soc Vic bursary 
awarded to Sarah Oldfield, Presbyterian Ladies College (Junior School). Major Bursary, 
Primary - Science Photography "All about Ants" 

• Letter of thanks and appreciation received from Sarah Oldfield 

■ Final Announcement ICE2008 

XXIIl International Congress of Entomology; July 6-12, 2008 Durban South Africa. 
"Celebrating Entomology: Contributions to Modern Science" 

Full details at: www.ice2008.org.za 

■ Position vacant: Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Applied Entomology - Continuing at the 
School of Natural Sciences at the University of Western Sydney. They seek a forward 
thinking and innovative scholar to take on the role of Lecturer (Level B) or Senior Lecturer 
(Level C) in the field of applied entomology.. Full details at: 
http'//pubapps.uws.edu.au/vacancie^pro=position_details&pos_ID=4586 

■ Australia and New Zealand Biocontrol Conference 2008 

International Organisation for Biological Control of Noxious Animals and Plants. 

10-13 February 2008 at Menzies Sydney Hotel, NSW, Australia www.anzbc2008.or^ 


Treasurers Report: General account $5282, Le SouCf account $4744 

10 people have yet to pay this year’s membership renewal and have now been removed. 1 member 
was a somewhat late payer and has been reinstated, leaving 9 people to have left the society for non 
payment of fees; D. Dobrosak to send out October issue that this individual will have missed. 

Editors report: D. Dobrosak to publicise again that the new subscription increase will need to have a 
deadline for opting to have paper or online copies of publication. This was agreed to be 31*' January 
which will allow sufficient time to order the correct number of copies from the printers. 

There was further discussion over the size of the electronic version and indeed whether or not this 
should be colour. Agrc’cd it should be colour but Daniel has further work to do for file size options. 
Further articles are needed for the next publication; the editor only has a couple at this stage. 

P. Marriott noted that we seem to have moved away from simple observational information when 
requesting and adding material into the publication, which is understood to have been one of the 
fundamental benefits of the publication. We need to continue to encourage members to produce this 
type of material for the publication. 
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General Business: 


Le Souef: No nominations for this award have been received this year. 

Field Naturalists Club of Victoria's Terrestrial Invertebrate Group (TIG): P.Marriott to progress 
the options of working close with the TIG. Peter to ensure Melanie has details of out forthcoming 
agenda. We've had no response thus far regarding the proposed combined meeting. We would need 
to ensure the TIG is represented in the data collection forum. 

Material Publication / Checklist / Distribution Maps: Concern was expressed as to what the 
direction of publication and records / information collation and thus retrieval is going. Whilst a lot of 
material is now seemingly preferred to be published on the internet, ongoing maintenance of such 
information and future availability is a concern. The society itself would not be exempt from such 
concerns going forwards should we proceed to publish information on the Internet too. 

It was proposed that perhaps we need to convene an appropriate forum of interested parties at the 
August General mooting. We propose to go through at this meeting the whole issue of storing 
records, publication, sharing data, accumulating scientific records. We do not appear to have tackled 
this topic in such a way before and setting and managing the agenda for the day will need to be clear 
and concise to enable us to really move this important area forwards. 

Other Organisations with common interests: The meeting discussed various options for involving 
other organisations and area's that have a common interest in the Entomological ecology of the state. 
No conclusions were drawn but further thought needs to go into bringing together like minded 
groups and individuals. Examples, Parks Victoria Rangers, Dragonfly expertise etc. 

Dragonfly Society: S. Curie to approach the local dragonfly experts with a proposed member's night 
presentation on their works and materials. 

University of Canterbury (NZ) request scan Vic Ent article: The article that has been requested is the 
"Crosby DF, 1978 Glow Worm" from the Victorian Entomologist volume 8 part 6 pages 56-58. 

The University of Canterbury in New Zealand have a contract to digitise all of the known literature 
pertaining to New Zealand terrestrial invertebrates from 1775 to 1993. P. Marriott to contact the 
author David Crosby for consent to send this information to the university. No objections from the 
council to disseminate this information. 

Publication of booklet on collecting methods: I. Endersby has put together a booklet on collecting 
methods and was suggested to him by those that have used the material that it should be published. 
Ian is looking for comments and feedback from Council members before publication. Feedback from 
the committee required for the next Council Meeting. 

Next Meetings: The program for 2008 was discussed. Note the December 2007 meeting will be held 
on Tuesday 11'*’ December and will be the usual Members' night. 

Meeting closed at 18:39 
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New Range Extensions and other Data for Selected Butterflies from the 
Northwest Eyre Peninsula and Westcoast Areas of South Australia 

R. GRUND 

9 Parkers Rd, Torrens Park, Adelaide, S.A., 5062 


Introduction 

Tliis paper is based on a recent reconnaissance survey of butterflies undertaken by the author in the 
north-west Eyre Peninsula and West Coast areas of South Australia during 22-30 September 2007. 
The area of interest extended west (with a diversion to Calpatanna Waterhole Conservation Park) 
along the Eyre Highway to the Head of Bight on the Nullarbor Plain, and then north to Ooldea via 
Yalata, and return into the south-west parts of the Gawler Ranges via Minnipa and exit through 
Paney and Kimba. The period was mostly warm and sunny, and there was an abundance of 
flowering plants south of the Gawler Ranges. The latter area was in the severe grip of drought, trees 
were stressed and some of the ancient trees particularly the western myall were dying where the 
areas had been over grazed by past pastoral practices. The survey area had previously been 
surveyed by Norman Tindalc, Fisher (Fisher 1978, McQuillan & Fisher 1985), and again more recently 
by Hunt (Grund 1996b) and Moore (pers comm, 1988, and in Braby 2000), Numerous eastern states 
butterfly collectors have passed through the area on their way to the more prolific butterfly grounds 
of Western Australia, but have left very few documented legacies of their travels; those who have 
include A. Atkins, L. Couchman, J. LeSouef and W. Quick (all referenced in Braby 2000). 


Survey Results 

A number of interesting, opportunistic butterfly observations were made, and are recorded as 
follows. 

HESPERIIDAE 
Antipodia atrnlba 

This skipper was flying during the survey. Its presence, based on adults and early stages was seen 
west of Ceduna (Braby 2000) up to the northwest limits of its Gahnia lanigera hostplant distribution, 
which was just west of Nundroo next to Wahgunyah Conservation Park, and in the Yumbarra CP 
along the southern parts of Googs Track. 


Croitana arenaria pilepudla and Croitana species 

Eggs of these skippers were encountered in road-side grass verge growing along the Eyre Highway 
at 10 km west of Iron Knob, the Poochera area, and in the mallee near Yalata. No adults were seen 
and one might think this skipper should be called the 'ghost skipper', as signs of its early stages are 
seemingly ever-present yet adults are never seen. 
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Previous information on C aremria in South Australia (Grund 1998) appeared to indicate the skipper 
required hilly habitat, but eggs found near Iron Knob (on the usual hostplant Austrostipa platychacta) 
were in flat western myall pastoral country while at Poochera they occurred in flat mallee country. 
The former location might suggest the skipper is opportunistic, moving out of the hilly areas of the 
Middleback Range onto the plains after good rains to take advantage of the new hostplant growth 
and flowering plants. 


The Yalata area however, is more in keeping with the previous thinking, and consists of a series of 
very high acolinite dunes and old-growth, tall Eucalyptus calcareaim (Nundroo gum) based mallee. 
Eggs present there were found on Austrostipa acrociliata. Interestingly, C.a. pilepiidla has never been 
seen to utilise A. acrociliata in the northeast area of Eyre Peninsula. No eggs were ever seen on 
Austrostipa elegantissima during the survey, a hostplant sometimes used in the northeast area of Eyre 
Peninsula (Grund 1999). Tire use of A. acrociliata at Yalata may suggest another Croitana species is 
involved. Larvae of the latter are currently being reared so an answer may soon be forthcoming. 
These larvae have reluctantly switched to Enteropogon. (Larvae of Croitana croitcs from Kalgoorlie 
utilise A. platychacta, Graham 1988). 


From a small sampling of eggs collected and based on an 18 day incubation period for the eggs based 
on C.a. pilcpudla (Grund 1998) it would suggest the females were flying by early September, and the 
males probably even earlier. The incubation periods also suggested the females were flying right up 
to the time of egg collection. 


The skipper was not seen away from the Eyre Highway. A few hostplants near Ooldca had no 
evidence for early stages. A good look was undertaken in the southwest margin of the Gawler 
Ranges but this area was in the severe grip of the drought and the only area (Organ Pipes) where the 
hostplant (A. platychacta) was in good density the plants were drought stressed and there was no 
evidence of early stages. 


Heriinosa albovcnata alhovenata 

This skipper and its egg stages were not seen during the survey. Considering the vast areas of native 
grasslands containing its favourite hostplant Austrostipa cremophila seen during the survey this 
absence seemed very unusual. It has previously been documented from the area, at 60km east of 
Eucia (Braby 2000), Botenella Hills (flying early Oct - Moore 1988), Lake Newland and Nundroo 
(flying early September - M. Moore pers comm). Its expected flight period of September to early 
October coincided with the survey. 


Motasingha trimaculata trimaculata and Trapezites sciron cremicola 

Although not specifically of interest during the survey, neither of these skippers were seen flying. 
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The former probably starts flying slightly later than the survey period, although the latter skipper 
should have been flying. 


NYMPHALIDAE 
Geitoneura klugii 

This butterfly was seen flying in areas north-west of Minnipa and Calpatanna CP, and also along the 
southwest margin of the Gawler Ranges. It usually occurred in mallee woodland but was seen up to 
18 km north of the Yalata community in myall-mulga pastoral country. It was not seen on the 
Nullarbor Plain (although not much effort was spent looking for it) or in the southern Yumbarra CP 
(Googs Track). Only the pale mulcsi form was seen (photo Grund 1998) and was reasonably 
consistent in morphology tlvoughout the area. (Norman Tindale in 1967 assembled a large number 
of specimens of this butterfly from the area with the intention of doing some research on the 
butterfly, but it never eventuated and the specimens now reside in the South Australian Museum.) 


LYCAENIDAE 
Ogyris oroetes apiculata 

This butterfly has previously been recorded from Eucia (Quick 1972), Yalata (Hunt in Grund 1996b) 
and the Gawler Ranges (Grund 1999, Grund & Hunt 2001). There are large disjunct populations of its 
hostplant Amycma miquelii growing in the area. A lot of time was spent investigating for the early 
stages of this butterfly in the Yalata, Ooldea, Buckleboo and Lake Gilles areas, yet not one shred of 
evidence was seen. Blue adults were seen flying near its hostplant in the roadside mallee near Yalata 
and Buckleboo. Near Ooldea an unusual purple-form male was seen flying, that has a similar pattern 
to apiculata but the blue upperside was replaced with dull purple (photo Grund 1998). The latter was 
seen flying either near its host mistletoe (growing on Eucalyptus concinm) or feeding at flowering 
Myponm platycarpum. 


Ogyris genoveva 

No indications of either adults or early stages were seen of this butterfly, even though the habitat of 
the area is not dissimilar to habitat the butterfly frequents further to the east between Port Augusta 
and Broken Hill-Mildura. Several night surveys were used in the Yalata and Buckleboo areas to 
determine if larval trains were present leading to the mistletoe hostplant Amycma miquelii high in the 
canopy, but they were not evident. The usual attendant ants in these hot sandy areas are Campoiwtus 
nigriceps, which normally make nests for the O. genoveva larvae within trunk cavities in the mistletoe 
host trees (and not in the ground at the base of the trees), such that the larvae and pupae never touch 
the ground. These ants were seen in very low numbers during such inspections. Several hilltops 
were also visited in areas of mistletoe near Kimba but there were no flying adults. 


The presumed absence of O. genoveva from the area is puzzling suggesting that either this species is a 
recent immigrant to SA from the eastern states or that the region west of the Flinders Ranges has 
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suffered a previous recent climatic event (global warming) that has eliminated the species from the 
area. 


Ogyris halmaturia 

This endangered butterfly was not seen, and considerable time was spent investigating flowering 
plants for its presence. The Koonibba site at which two females were historically collected during 
October back in 1942 was visited and determined as old growth Eucalyptus oleosa based malice with a 
blue/salt bush dominated open understorey (probably historically grazed), along with Eremophila 
and other plants. Melaleuca lanccolata formed a large component of the mallec and was in flower. 
Large areas of similar open mallee habitat are present in the temperate coastal regions in the area, 
extending to the east edge of the Nullarbor Plain near Yalata. Its obligate associated ant Camponolus 
terebrans (black southern form) is present in the area. This habitat should form an ideal home for this 
butterfly, with the Melaleuca providing a good nectar source for the flying adults. The lack of 
sighting is believed due to the flight of the butterfly being later than the survey period (usually mid 
October to mid November). 


Ogyris otaues otanes 

Choretrum glomeratuni, the hostplant of this butterfly, was not seen during the survey and based on its 
present known impoverished distribution and growth density in northern Eyre Peninsula it is highly 
improbable that this butterfly will occur north of the Eyre Highway. A similar remark could be said 
of Leptomcria preissiana, a possible hostplant for O. otanes otanes in northern Eyre Peninsula (based on 
O. otanes suhlustris from Port Denison in WA), as it is even more rare than C. glomeratuni. 


Cyprotides cyprotus cyprotus 

This butterfly was seen flying at only one location, which was in the Kimba area. Its usual hostplants 
in the region Crevillea huegelii and Hakea leucoptera were widely distributed but not in flower and it is 
surmised their flowering and therefore the presence of the butterfly in flight were suppressed by the 
drought. 


Candalides heathi heathi 

This butterfly was in full flight and widespread during the survey, being present either on hill/dune 
tops or at flowering Melaleuca lanccolata. It was seen on Yalata land, at Ooldea Soak, Koonibba, 
Yumbarra CP along the southern parts of Googs Track, and in the Lake Gilles CP. 
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Erina hyacinthina simplexa and E. acasta 

E.h. simplex was also in full flight and seen wherever its hostplants Cassytha meiantha and C. 
peninsularis occurred, which are widespread in the temperate mallee areas (excepting the Nundroo 
mallee), particularly near the coast. Strangely however, E. acasta was not to be seen anywhere. 


Tbeclinesthes albocincta 

The author risked life and limb to find the fabled Ooldea Soak (llOkm north of Yalata) to investigate 
the occurrence of this butterfly that was known to occur in the area from the occurrence of its eggs on 
herbarium specimens of its hostplant Adriana urlicoides var hookcri (Grund 1996a), (previously 
Adriana hookcri or Adriana tomenlosa var hookeri). The soak area no longer exists as portrayed in 
historical literature and photographs, (Mortlock Library). Surface or near surface potable water was 
not obvious although the presence of Adriana would suggest that some deep dampness occurs. It is 
believed the soak was damaged by the Commonwealth Railways due their use of the soak for the 
provision of water for the old steam based trains. The area is now fully vegetated with mallee and 
mulga and is not an open (previously cleared?) area as exhibited in historical 1920 photographs 
supporting abundant large bushes of Adriana (Mortlock Library Ooldea Soak images B 45287-11 & B 
45287-12). The Adriana is still present in low numbers, as low stunted, water stressed bushes in 
perennial dieback mode. Very few bushes were in flower but one male bush had some panicles that 
were sampled for the presence of T. albocincta eggs. No early stages were readily visible in the field, 
and no adults were flying. On later closer examination a couple of eggs were found. However, after 
a week, some young larvae became visible that were reared to maturity. Adult morphology is of the 
brown inland form. 


The Scrubby Peak site of Adriana urticoides var hookeri in the Gawler Ranges was also examined. This 
site has revegetated from a recent fire (Grand 2006), but the continuing drought has stressed the 
Adriana and most plants have died. Only those receiving road runoff from the infrequent rains were 
actively flowering. No T. albocincta adults were flying but the odd living male Adriana plant had 
flowers crammed full of eggs. 


Theclinesthes miskini miskini 

This butterfly was not looked for, but its presence was seen at Head of Bight, Yalata, Ooldea, 
Koonibba, and in the southwest Gawler Ranges. 


Comment 

Lepidopterists have to undergo hazardous bush experiences during their quest for new knowledge 
on butterflies. Eyre Peninsula and the West Coast are the home quarters for the dreaded March 
(Kangaroo) flies. Also in Australia there are the tick, bush mite and mosquito borne fevers to be had, 
along with hidden bee, spider, wasp and jumping ant nests. In northern areas of Australia there are 
the taipan snakes, in the inland areas the King Brown, and in temperate areas the black, brown and 
tiger snakes, but for the first time, during this survey, the author experienced the Death Adder. 
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There is no warning of its presence, being totally camouflaged in leaf litter, it just sits and lies quietly 
waiting for the lepidopterist to pass by with his head in the air concentrating on butterfly matters. 
The attack happens quicker than an eye blink. 
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Booklet Review; 


Butterfly Host Plants of South-east Queensland and Northern New South Wales. Second (Revised) 
Edition, by John T Moss. Published by JT Moss and the Butterfly & Other Invertebrates Club Inc., 
April 2005. (52pp.) ISBN 0975233505. Au $8.50. Copies can be purchased from the author c/o the 
Butterfly & Other Invertebrates Club Inc. PO Box 2113, Runcorn Qld 4113. 


Interest in butterfly food plants has magnified in the last three decades, possibly stimulated by 
increased awareness of habitat loss or degradation coupled with a responsible need to conserve or 
revegetate habitat corridors close to residential and agricultural areas. This checklist, a revision of the 
2002 edition now incorporating 80 more larval host records, is aimed at lepidopterists, butterfly 
gardeners, and others who wish to focus rehabilitated landscapes in eastern Australia for these 
conspicuous insects and some colourful moths. Dr John Moss, a cicada and butterfly expert residing 
in Brisbane, would hope that gardeners' use of his listings might enable butterfly colonisation into 
areas where they once occurred, enriching urban faunal diversity. Painstakingly compiled, this 
handy listing gathers reliable records from major works and where appropriate, updates these with 
his new observations and those contributed by enthusiasts from the region. 

In the field, survival on any one host involves a range of factors, varying with the plant species 
involved and coupled with its environment. Tine spectrum of suitability may involve aspects such as 
leaf toughness and hairiness, constituent chemical toxins (eg. alkaloids and terpenoids), nitrogen 
levels, degree of exposure to predators, presence of viral and bacterial diseases, density of hosts, and 
density of juveniles. Larvae can starve on poor quality foliage, fall off hosts, drown in heavy rains, 
desiccate during prolonged drought, even become mired in sap from severed tissue, to name just a 
few pitfalls awaiting the young first instar caterpillar. Quantitative research has shown that survival 
is low at the best of times among phytophagous insects, with up to 50% mortality in butterflies 
during early instars, even on optimal food plants during the warmer months when growth 
accelerates. Larval survival rate aside, other components such as larval performance can influence 
fecundity of the subsequent generation and subsequent local abundance (Zalucki et al. 2001 and 
references therein). Moss alerts readers that a 'food plant' is one on which adults oviposit and 
resulting larvae develop to pupal stage, in time emerging as healthy adult butterflies. Obviously, 
where captive rearing has shown that no larvae survive on plants on which the butterfly may have 
mistakenly laid her eggs, then these are not considered 'valid food plants' and have not been 
included. 

The booklet is half A4 sized and easily carried in the field for immediate reference. It involves two 
major sections, as part of placing equal importance on both butterflies and food plants. The first 
section (pp.5-34) alphabetically tables food plants by botanical name (including common names) 
categorised according to growth form. These are classified as 'medium to large trees', 'small to 
medium tree and shrubs', 'small shrubs and herbs', 'grasses, sedges and matrushes', 'vines and 
scramblers', and 'mistletoes and their host trees' in that sequence. The second section comprises a 
butterfly-host plant index (pp.34-51). Butterflies (and selected moths that are considered 'well 
known', 'attractive' or 'interesting' by the compiler) are listed alphabetically by common name. (A 
scientific name follows in parentheses but are not indexed separately in the listing. Readers will thus 
need some familiarity with the contemporary common names used in Braby (2000) or the historic 
vernaculars in earlier butterfly texts.) 

The author states that the listing is not exhaustive, with intentional omission of a few translocated or 
exotic herbaceous hosts, as well as some invasive weeds, his focus being local native species. He lists 
but three native hosts for each of the two common palm-darts, whose potential food plants number 
in the hundreds, and, of course, new hosts discoveries await many other butterflies. My own new 
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record for Delias argentiwna, based on an eclosed pupa found on the mistletoe Lysiana maritima 
growing on a Casuarina in mangrove ecotone at Twin Waters near Maroochydore Qld in April this 
year, is just one example. (The genus Lysiana is uncommonly utilised by butterflies, so it is important 
to clarify that there were no other mistletoes on this isolated tree making this host record exclusive. 
Collected plant material (identified by Moss) and the empty pupal shell having similarly been 
examined by Moss.) This and others' new records await inclusion in a possible third edition or 
interim supplement.* 

As with all publications, it is inevitable that a few errors will slip in, and that some knowledge will 
quickly out-date. The author has personally drawn my attention to three misplaced hosts listed 
under Yellow Albatross on p.51 and five for the White-brand Grass-skipper on p.50. These are the 
result of 'cut and paste errors' which today's users of computer software find adversarial! A mistletoe 
genus attributed as host to O. amaryllis on pages 32-33 & 46 is confused. In a separately published 
amendment. Moss (2006, p.l4) clarified that, on page 33, "... the Satin Azure is [to bej deleted from the 
Lysiana maritima listing and (on page 32) it is [to be] added to the Diplatia furcata listing. Also in the reverse 
index (on page 46) D. furcata is [to be] substituted for L. maritima under Satin Azure". Moss (pers. comm. 
2007) has also advised of subsequent confirmation (JTM & F. Jordan) of the queried records involving 
Carex gaudicliaudiana and C. polyantha for Telicota eurychlora. 

Presentation wise, the author himself acknowledges that as with the first edition, some may feel 
disappointment by the absence of host illustrations. Cross-referencing of most food plants to 
illustrations in seven botanical works (listed on p.2) as an aid to recognition in the field compensates 
for this to some extent. Tlie region of 'South-eastern Queensland and northern NSW' remains 
undefined. A reference to a published biogeographical region, such as a map of the 'McPherson 
Region' as defined by Barlow (1985), could be useful in increasing internal validity as a stand-alone 
piece. Like the absence of any line drawings or photographs of food plants, this too may have been 
due to publication constraints. 

The booklet includes new records available since the standard work on butterflies, by Dr MF Braby 
(2000), and confirmation of some records queried in that encyclopaedic work. Moss writes: "... much 
of the information in this listing postdates Braby and contains confirmation of some previously unconfirmed 
observations, plus new observations from some of our members and other serious observers, which have not as 
yet been published separately" (p.4). I would have wished to sec all these new decisions and otherwise 
unpublished records distinguished with linked sources. Tracking these then becomes easier should 
any disputes arise. Fortunately, in earlier cases where doubt has arisen, the author has added 
qualifying terms to draw attention to these, not to disparage others' contributions, but to encourage 
others to investigate their queried hosts' suitability. The author also adds qualifiers linked to asterisks 
to specify parts of plants utilised by juveniles or other relevant information. 

Moss eliminates a number of published records now considered doubtful, using newly published 
information, his own experiential field knowledge, or trusted hearsay evidence of other experts. 
"Plants from previous lists that have since been shoion to be erroneous have not been included, however a few 
still in contention are listed but qualified by a note that confirmation is required" (p.4). Most deletions are 
not traceable, but a few mentioned in passing in the Preface will guide future compilers. As a 
compiler of food plants and analyser of others' data or published contributions in the past (eg's. 
Dunn 1985,1996, 2004, Dunn & Dunn 1991, 2006), 1 strongly emphasise the essentiality of annotations 
on all such changes to published knowledge. An appendix of 'Doubtful Revords' including their 
original publication source(s) with commentary/justification as to why the compiler believes the 
specific records are questionable or erroneous, or referral to scholarly decisions of others 
recommending deletion, adds scientific rigour to research. Given host records are not sourced, this 
measure of transparency would be welcomed and a valuable addition to future revisions of this 
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booklet. Precise documentation will also limit ambiguity, which may arise between unspecified 
'deleted data' and accidental omissions later exposed. Yet, others have voiced to me that exposure of 
errors or measures of doubt, may be 'insensitive research' and embarrass some workers or perhaps 
discourage subsequent contributions. I argue that butterfly fact-gatherers must take personal 
responsibility for their information whether or not they choose to depute to another or publish 
themselves, in terms of credit or discredit as the individual case may yield. Without data source 
transparency, the compiler himself may bear the brunt. 

Overall, our debt to Dr John Moss for his laborious fact-gathering exercise is self-evident. His listings 
will prove very useful to enthusiasts studying butterflies in the McPherson Region, and to those 
intending to establish butterfly gardens or keenly revegetate areas of local bushland to increase 
butterfly richness. With 407 hosts now recorded for 203 species in the area (far too many to 
remember), I will most certainly carry this booklet when visiting botanical gardens or butterfly 
watching in the warmer latitudes of Australia. 

By Kelvyn L Dunn 
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* Postscript: Moss (2007) has since released another amendment that lists omissions, several errors, 
and adds some unpublished information. Users of the booklet should pencil in these important 
adjustments to ensure their copy is up to date. In addition, the 'Butterfly & Other Invertebrates Club 
Inc.' Newsletter No.45 includes a loose-leaf insert intended to be pasted over pages 50-51 (which 
contained the transpositions and recombination errors mentioned above). [See Moss, J.T. 2007. 
Hostplant Update. Butterflies & Other Invertebrates Club Inc. Newsletter. Jun 2007: Issue No. 45:31-33.] 
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Towards a Checklist for Victorian Moths and Butterflies (Lepidoptera) 

Peter Marriott, 8 Adam Street, Bentleigh, VIC 3204, email: marriott@netlink.com.au 

Axel Kallies, Walter and Eliza Hall Institute, IG Royal Parade, Parkville, VIC 3050, 
email: kallies@wehi.edu.au 

Douglas Hilton, Walter and Eliza Hall Institute, IG Royal Parade, Parkville, VIC 3050, 
email: hiIton@wehi.edu.au 


Australia is a continent with an exceptionally rich Lepidoptera fauna - with moths outnumbering 
butterflies by almost 100 to 1. Compared with Europe and North America, there is a dearth of 
amateur and professional collectors and taxonomists interested in Lepidoptera and of those, butterfly 
aficionados outnumber those interested in moths by probably 10 to 1. This unfortunate conjunction 
means that while there are estimated to be at least 20,000 to 30,000 Australian moths, only a third of 
these have been named, and of these, little is known of their biology or distribution. In contrast, there 
are only 430 named butterflies and it is generally accepted that there remain few undescribed species. 
Moreover, most species of butterfly have been studied to within an inch of their lives with their 
distributions well defined and their life-histories often elucidated in some detail (Braby, 2004). 

Major milestones in the understanding of the Australian moth fauna were the publication of Ian 
Common's landmark book, "Moths of Australia" (Common, 1990), the monumental "Checklist of the 
Lepidoptera of Australia", edited by Nielsen, Edwards and Rangsi (1996) and Zborowski and 
Edwards (2007) beautiful "A Guide to Australian Moths". While Common provided a thorough 
understanding of the taxonomy and morphology of the families of Australian moths, the checklist is 
unique in providing a complete overview over the diversity of Australian Lepidoptera. The Checklist 
provides the crucial framework and foundation for new revisions and for further taxonomic work. 

Internationally, checklists have been shown to be of unparalleled value in stimulating entomological 
research. They enable entomologists, in particular non-professionals, to gain comparatively easy 
access to the current knowledge of a particular group in a local region and to clearly indicate gaps in 
our understanding. Further, they break the almost overwhelming diversity of moths into smaller 
more manageable bite-sized groups. This provides a base for easier identification of new species and 
stimulates research to fill in gaps in our knowledge. 

While national and world-wide checklists are invaluable, lists of species in a more limited 
geographical region often represent an easy, first port-of-call, for those interested in the fauna of their 
local area. Statewide or municipal checklists of Australian moth fauna are patchy at the best. 
Checklists for a few individual families have been published for Tasmania (McQuillan, 1992, 2004) 
while a checklist covering all Tasmanian species of Lepidoptera is accessible over the internet 
(http://www.tasleps.net/), its value is difficult to assess as it doesn't cite sources of the information. 
Various other web initiatives throughout the world are drawing together information from 
individual databases and ultimately a Victorian checklist would become part of this body of 
knowledge. 

With the ENTRECS project the Entomological Society of Victoria began to develop checklists of 
different insect orders during the 1990s. With developing technologies these need to be reconsidered 
and developed in ways accessible through the web. The Society has begun an initiative to compile 
checklists for all Victorian Lepidoptera. This is a major undertaking, which will likely take many 
years to complete. For this reason we suggest an internet based 'work in progress' list, which allows 
for the incremental uploading of species lists for families, which have been compiled. The bases for 
these lists will be the published literature and all major institutional collections, in particular the 
Melbourne Museum and the Australian National Insect Collection, which will be examined in order 
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to identify species that have been collected within the borders of Victoria. Victorian butterflies and 
skippers are already extensively covered by the Bioinformatics section of the Melbourne Museum 
website. 

While one of us (PM) has already started to systematically document the Lcpidoptera collection of 
the Melbourne Museum, each one is committed to work on individual parts of the checklist, a 
broader aim of which is to resolve taxonomic questions with the help of specialists in the ANIC, in 
particular Marianne Horakand Ted Edwards. 

An internet host has bc'cn organized and PM has agreed to be ultimately responsible for coordinating 
the work on the checklist. Similar to the Checklist of the Australian Lepidoptera, however, we 
envisage that many individuals will contribute to specific parts of the Victorian checklist and will 
ultimately be responsible for their particular family section. After the initial upload of a section of the 
Victorian list, we anticipate that additional species recorded in Victoria for the first time will be 
published in the Victorian Entomologist or in another suitable format to provide documentation and 
recognition to the collector. We want to stress here that we consider it important that sources of the 
list are as transparent as feasible. 

Apart from allowing for a gradual build-up of knowledge, the great advantage of an internet-based 
checklist is the possibility of linking species on the list to digital images. PM in particular has 
compiled a vast number of pictures of living and set Victorian Lepidoptera, which can be linked to 
the checklist. In addition, it should also be possible to generate links to the exceptional CSIRO/ANIC 
Australian Moths Online web page (http^www.ento.csiro.aiVgallery/moth^index.php). Tlrese links 
will prove to be very helpful for the identification of Victorian moth species. 

A major goal of writing this article is to elicit interest from professional and amateur Lepidopterists 
who wish to contribute to this project by taking over responsibility for drafting the checklist for a 
particular group or family of moths. Currently the checklists for some smaller families such as 
Hepialidae, Glyphipterigidae, Hypertrophidae and Adelidae are under preparation and will be 
amongst the first to be uploaded. If readers wish to contribute or to provide records of Victorian 
Lepidoptera species please contact one of us. We would be particularly grateful to receive help from 
individuals who have collected in parts of Victoria that are less well documented, such as East 
Gippsland, the alpine areas and the Mallee country in the North West of the state. 
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